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WESTERN  EUROPE  NEEDS  MORE 
FATS  AND  OILS 


Western  Europe's  gross  imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  1959  are 
forecast  at  5>h  million  metric  tons,  oil  or  oil  equivalent.    This  is  about 
15  percent  above  imports  of  k.1[  million  tons  in  1958 >  when  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  sizable  stocks  apparently  accumulated  from  195*+  through  1957* 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  1959  imports  is  likely  to  be  in  oilseeds  and 
vegetable  oils.    Imports  of  animal  fats  are  expected  to  be  well  above  those 
in  1958  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  1957  level,  and  industrial  oil  imports 
will  be  larger  than  last  year's.    But  imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  are 
expected  to  be  even  smaller  than  they  were  in  1958.    This  further  decline  will 
not  be  offset  to  any  extent  by  increased  purchases  of  palm  oil,  palm  kernels, 
and  palm  kernel  oil.    Thus  Western  Europe  will  have  to  rely  on  larger  purchases 
of  edible  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oils  to  meet  its  total  1959  fats  and  oils  needs. 

Supplies  that  will  be  available  from  Western  Europe's  own  production  of 
fats  and  oils  in  1959  are  forecast  at  6  percent  less  than  in  1958.  However, 
these  smaller  availabilities  will  be  partly  offset  by  increased  carryovers  of 
olive  oil  from  southern  European  countries'  1957-58  crops.     (See  page  27  for 
table  on  Western  Europe's  gross  imports  of  fats  and  oils.) 
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FINNISH  USINGS  OF  U.S.  LEAF 
UP  A  LITTLE  LAST  YEAR 

Usings  of  U.  S.  leaf  tobacco  by  Finnish  tobacco  manufacturers ,  as 
indicated  by  clearances  from  bonded  warehouses,  increased  a  little  in 
I958 --to  k.9  million  pounds  from  if. 8  million  in  1957. 

Usings  of  U.S.  leaf  represented  H6.3  percent  of  manufacturers'  total 
usings  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1958,  compared  with  *+3»9  percent  the  previous 
year.    This  upward  trend  in  consumption  of  U.  S.  tobacco  occurred  despite 
a  drop  in  total  Finnish  consumption  of  leaf  tobacco  from  11.0  million 
pounds  in  1957  "to  10.6  million  last  year. 

Sales  of  cigarettes  in  Finland  continued  to  decline  in  1958*  Total 
sales  last  year  were  5;  2^+1  million  pieces,  compared  with  5; 317  million  in 
1957  and  5;8l2  million  in  1956.    Cigarettes  make  up  the  bulk  of  Finland's 
tobacco  consumption. 

During  January -February  1959;  sales  of  cigarettes  were  about  20  per- 
cent greater  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1958.    This  improvement 
reflects  a  general  upswing  of  the  economic  situation  in  Finland,  with  a 
drop  in  unemployment  and  higher  consumer  incomes.    On  the  basis  of  sales 
for  the  first  2  months  of  1959,  it  is  likely  that  consumption  of  leaf  to- 
bacco in  Finnish  factories  this  year  will  total  at  least  11  million  pounds. 


QUALITY  OF  GFEEK  1958 
TOBACCO  CROP  EXCELLENT 

Last  year*s  Greek  tobacco  crop,  which  will  begin  moving  into  export 
channels  in  the  late  summer  of  1959;  is  considered  to  be  of  excellent 
quality- -the  best  of  any  postwar  year  with  the  possible  exception  of  1956. 

Of  the  total  tobacco  produced  in  I958--I85  million  pounds—about  57 
percent  is  reported  to  consist  of  American  grades  (top  quality),  28  per- 
cent European,  and  15  percent  Kappas.    The  record  crop  of  1957  was 
generally  poor  in  quality,  and  only  about  50  percent  consisted  of  American 
grades . 

As  of  January  1959;  total  stocks  of  tobacco  in  Greece  (excluding  the 
1958  crop  which  was  at  that  time  undergoing  the  village  manipulation  pro- 
cess) amounted  to  118  million  pounds,  of  which  exportable  grades  made  up 
107  million  pounds.    The  January  1,  1958,  stock  figure  (excluding  1957 
crop)  was  8^  million  pounds. 

The  Greek  Government  has  been  concerned  about  the  large  tobacco  crops 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  in  late  1958  announced  that  plantings  in  1959 
would  be  restricted.    Acreage  this  year  is  expected  to  total  no  more  than 
270,000  acres,  compared  with  281,000  in  1958. 
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ITALIAN  TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION 
UP  AGAIN 

Italian  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  1958;  as  indicated  by  monopoly 
sales ,  totaled  118.6  million  pounds --about  h  percent  larger  than  in  1957* 
Cigarette  consumption,  at  100.3  million  pounds  was  up  5  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year.    Snuff  sales  were  slightly  larger  than  in  1957,  while  cigar  con- 
sumption declined  a  little. 

MOROCCO* S  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
DROP  IN  1958 

Morocco rs  (former  French  Morocco)  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1958  dropped 
to  5*0  million  pounds ,  compared  with  7*2  million  in  1957* 

Principal  suppliers  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1958  included  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Cuba,  France,  Colombia,  Algeria,  and  Indonesia.    The  United  States 
supplied  only  88,000  pounds  of  leaf  last  year,  compared  with  ^-67,000  pounds 
in  1957*     In  addition  to  leaf  imports,  however,  Morocco  took  considerable 
quantities  of  U.S.  trimmings  and  scrap,  but  these  are  classed  by  Moroccan 
customs  as  "tobacco  waste." 

The  decline  in  imports  last  year  resulted  in  part  from  the  government's 
desire  to  conserve  foreign  exchange.    Tobaccos  from  Brazil  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  reported  to  be  best  suited  for  blending  with  locally  grown 
tobacco.    Very  little  U.  S.  leaf  is  required.    Present  government  policy  is 
to  buy  much  less  tobacco  abroad  in  1959  than  was  purchased  last  year. 


TOBACCO,  LEAF:    Morocco  (former  French  Morocco  only)  imports 
by  country  of  origin,  1956-58 


Country  of  origin 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

• 
• 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds 

• 

38  ; 

U67  : 

88 

1,819  : 

1,2^6 

1,526 

230 

:          785  s 

386 

650  : 

75^  : 

186 

1,^9  : 

679 

386 

• 

lk6  : 

622 

375 

:          520  : 

215 

315  : 

:  5^ 

18  : 

1  : 

^35 

353  : 

258  : 

278 

1,351  : 

739 

• 

6,00k  ; 

7,231 

:  5,033 

1/  The  United  States  also  supplies  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco 
trimmings  and  scrap. 
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CZECH -COMMUNIST  CHINA  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

A  trade  agreement  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Communist  China, 
signed  in  Prague  on  March  12,  provides  for  a  12 -percent  increase  in 
trade  "between  the  2  countries  in  1959*    Tobacco  is  one  of  the  items 
China  will  export  to  Czechoslovakia  in  exchange  for  Czech  industrial 
items . 

WEST  GERMANY  ISSUES  IMPORT  TENDER 
FOR  FRESH  APPLES 

West  Germany  has  amended  its  fresh  pear  import  tender  to  include 
apples  and  has  extended  the  customs  clearance  deadline  1  month.  Thus, 
fresh  apples  and  pears  may  now  be  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    Customs  clearance  deadline  for  both  commodities  is  now  July 
15,  1959- 

IRELAND  REDUCES  SPECIAL  IMPORT 
TAXES  ON  CERTAIN  FRESH  FRUITS 

The  special  37§"-percent  ad  valorem  levy  which  Ireland  imposed  on 
fresh  fruit  imports  last  year  has  now  been  reduced  to  25^-  percent  on 
lemons  and  grapefruit  (it  was  previously  removed  entirely  from  oranges). 
Grapes,  other  than  hothouse  grapes,  have  now  been  completely  freed  of 
this  tax.    This  is  an  extra  tax,  or  surcharge,  on  these  imports;  the 
usual  import  duty  schedule  is  unaffected. 

This  action  only  partially  answers  the  petition  recently  filed 
with  the  government  by  the  Irish  Fruit  Importers  Association  (  see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  20,  1959) • 

NEW  ZEALAND  DRIED  APPLE  PACK 
SMALLER  IN  19 58 

New  Zealand  produced  only  120  short  tons  of  dried  apples  in  1958, 
compared  with  a  pack  of  13^  tons  the  previous  season.    All  of  New 
Zealand's  dried  apple  production  is  handled  by  one  factory  on  South 
Island.    There  are  no  imports,  and  the  export  volume  is  negligible. 

Production  of  dried  apples  for  the  past  5  seasons  has  been  as 
follows : 


Year  Short  tons 


195^  :  150 

1955  :  200 

1956  :  200 

1957  :  13^ 

1958....  :  120 
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DEMAND  FOR  SUGAR  BEETS 
IMPROVED  IN  DENMARK 

A  short  time  ago  it  looked  as  though  Denmark  would  be  unable  to  export 
any  sugar  beets  this  year  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  30).  However, 
it  was  announced  in  early  April  that  a  contract  had  been  placed  for  the 
export  of  60,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  beets  to  Finland.    This  quantity  is 
equivalent  to  the  production  from  about  h}k^0  acres,  somewhat  less  than  half 
the  acreage  used  last  year  for  growing  sugar  beets  for  export. 

SLIGHTLY  LARGER  1959  AUSTRALIAN 
SULTANA  PACK  EXPECTED 

The  1959  Australian  sultana  pack  is  unofficially  estimated  at  78,000 
short  tons,  or  about  the  same  as  the  77,200-ton  output  of  1958.    The  important 
Sunraysia  district  is  expected  to  produce  about  5^-,  000  short  tons  of  sultanas 
this  year—about  10  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Currant  production  in  1959  is  unofficially  estimated  at  13,000--some  500 
tons  more  than  in  1958. 

The  new  pack  of  seeded  and  unseeded  raisins  is  tentatively  calculated  at 
8,500  short  tons,  compared  with  9>^-00  tons  a  year  earlier.    Unusually  hot 
weather  in  January  and  strong  competition  from  wineries  for  the  fresh  grapes 
are  reported  responsible  for  the  lower  estimate.    Prices  for  unseeded  and 
seedless  raisins  from  the  1959  pack  are  approximately  10  percent  higher  than 
last  year's  prices. 


RAISINS,  UNSEEDED :    Australian  domestic  wholesale  prices,  1958  and  1959 


Description 

1  1958 

!  1959 

U.S.  cents 

U.S.  cents 

per  pound 

per  pound 

6  Crown. . . . 

18.0 

19.8 

5  C  rown .... 

17.0 

I8.9 

k  Crown. . . . 

:  16.6 

:  I8.i4- 

3  Crown. . . . 

:  16.6 

:             18  A 

2  Crown. . . . 

:           16.6  ; 

18. U 

Seedless . . . 

16.1  : 

18.0 

The  above  prices  are  for  single-case  lots,  with  discounts  of  l/k  cent  per 
pound  for  20-case  lots  and  l/2  cent  per  pound  for  50-case  lots;  3  percent  is 
also  allowed  for  7-^ay  payment,  and  2.\  percent  for  30  days. 


Australia's  1959  dried  vine-fruit  pack  (sultanas,  raisins,  and  currants) 
is  unofficially  estimated  at  99,500  short  tons,  about  the  same  as  in  1958. 
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LOWER  GREEK  IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR 
LIKELY  THIS  YEAR 

The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  Toy  Greece  in  1959  probably  will 
"be  substantially  less  than  in  1958.    Greece  still  imports  all  of  its 
sugar  requirements.    While  consumption  in  1959  is  expected  to  remain 
at  least  as  high  as  in  1958,  estimated  stocks  January  1,  1959,  (about 
1+8,000  short  tons,  refined  basis)  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
the  somewhat  depleted  stocks  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  1958  imports  of  139*000  short  tons,  refined  basis,  were  36 
percent  larger  than  1957  imports,  with  Cuba  and  Mexico  supplying 
about  65  percent  of  the  total. 

Consumption  of  sugar  in  Greece  is  rising  along  with  the  popula- 
tion increase  and  further  improvement  in  living  standards.  In  1958; 
consumption  was  about  112,000  tons,  refined  basis. 

PERU  RAISES  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES 
ON  MANY  FOOD  IMPORTS 

In  a  decree  of  April  7,  Peru  raised  the  ad  valorem  duty  rates  on 
over  50  imported  food  items.    The  increases  range  from  63.8  to  127.7 
percent  over  the  previous  schedule. 

Items  for  which  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  increased  from  15*7  "to 
35.7  percent  include  breakfast  cereals,  biscuits,  preserved  and 
candied  fruits,  food  flavors,  sauces  and  salad  dressings,  ice  cream 
mixes,  some  confectionery  products,  and  fruit  juices. 

The  duty  on  chewing  gum,  confitures,  and  sweetmeats  was  raised 
from  25.7  to  I+5.7  percent. 

An  increase  from  15. 7  percent  to  25.7  percent  is  applicable  to 
certain  preserved  and  canned  meats,  meat  paste  and  extracts,  pickles 
and  olives,  canned  vegetables,  ingredients  for  Asiatic  foods,  mustard, 
and  cocoa  preparations. 

None  of  the  above  are  currently  included  among  items  for  which 
Peru  has  made  concessions  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  . 

KENYA'S  COFFEE  EXPORTS  UP, 
VALUE  DOWN  IN  1958 

Exports  of  coffee  from  Kenya  in  1953  amounted  to  1+2*+,  000  bags, 
compared  with  378,000  bags  in  1957-    The  value,  however,  decreased 
slightly  in  1958.    Shipments  in  I958  had  a  value  of  29. 1  million 
dollars,  against  30.2  million  dollars  in  1957. 
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NEW  COMMISSION  FORMED  TO 
AID  CUBAN  AGRARIAN  REFORM 

A  new  Cuban  organization  has  "been  established  to  help  carry  out  the  country's 
new  Agrarian  Reform  Program.    Known  as  the 'National  Commission  of  Cooperatives  and 
Agrarian  Technif  ication,"  it  replaces  an  earlier  agency  commonly  known  as  CENCAM 
(National  Executive  Commission  of  Farm  and  Mining  Cooperatives) . 

The  new  commission  plans  to  create  agrarian  units  which  will  provide  the  basis 
for  production  and  consumption  cooperatives  in  each  territorial  district.  These 
units  are  to  be  large  enough  for  mechanization.    Agricultural  diversification  will 
be  an  objective,  and  large-scale  irrigation  is  being  planned. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 
UP  SHARPLY 

Australian  wool  prices  advanced  sharply  at  auctions  during  the  week  ending 
April  10.    Prices  of  combing  wools  were  up  10  to  13  percent  from  prices  prior  to 
the  Easter  recess  and  were  about  20  percent  above  the  January  low.    The  upturn  has 
brought  prices  above  the  seasons  opening  levels  in  late  August,  but  most  combing 
types  are  still  bringing  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  carding  wools,  which 
have  been  relatively  firm,  are  now  well  above  a  year  ago. 

Australian  press  reports  attribute  the  recent  spurt  to  wider  interest  in  wool 
as  the  present  selling  season  nears  its  close,  and  to  increased  buying  by  Soviet 
Bloc  countries.    The  latter  trend  is  being  associated  with  Australia's  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

EXPANDING  YUGOSLAV  MEAT  INDUSTRY 
PLANS  SHIPMENTS  TO  U.  S. 

Two  packing  plants  have  been  certified  by  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Veterinary 
Service  as  qualified  to  export  under  regulations  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Meat  In- 
spection Division.    As  soon  as  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  formally 
approves  this  Yugoslav  action  and  publishes  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  ex- 
port shipments --mainly  canned  hams --will  begin.    Several  U.  S.  importers  have 
already  contacted  Yugoslav  officials  to  arrange  for  this  trade. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SHIPS 
SHEEP  TO  KENYA 

A  flock  of  approximately  1,300  sheep  arrived  in  Mombasa,  Kenya,  from  New 
Zealand  on  April  16  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  April  20).    These  selected 
breeding  sheep --Corriedale  and  Romney  Marsh  ewes  and  lambs --were  brought  to  Kenya 
to  upgrade  the  flocks  in  the  colony. 

The  animals  are  said  to  have  stood  the  8 -day  trip  very  well  and  arrived  in 
good  condition;  only  3  died  en  route.    One  of  the  k  New  Zealand  stock  officials 
who  attended  the  sheep  said  that  even  with  6,750  cubic  feet  of  air  pumped  into  the 
hold  every  minute  the  temperature  stayed  around  90°F,  and  the  sheep  could  not  have 
stood  the  trip  much  longer. 
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U.  S.  MEAT  IMPORTS  DROP  DURING 
FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1959 

Meat  and  meat  products  passed  for  import  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture totaled  211.5  million  pounds  during  the  first  quarter  of  1959'    Although  this 
was  a  drop  of  7  percent  from  the  last  quarter  of  1958,  it  was  +3  percent  above  the 
first  quarter  of  1953.    The  quarterly  record- -237 • 9  million  pounds --was  set  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1958. 

All  of  the  decline  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  to  the  first  quarter 
of  1959  was  in  heef  and  veal.    Imports  of  other  types  of  meat  increased.    Beef  and 
veal  inspected  and  passed  for  import  during  the  first  quarter  of  1959;  a"t  1^7  •  7 
million  pounds,  were  11  percent  below  the  previous  quarter  but  50  percent  above 
the  comparable  quarter  a  year  earlier. 


AUSTRALIAN  LIVESTOCK 
SLAUGHTER  HIGH 

Slaughter  of  all  types  of  livestock  rose  sharply  in  Australia  during  1958* 
Much  of  it  was  distress  slaughtering  as  a  result  of  drought  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year.    Strong  demand  and  high  prices  for  canner  and  cutter  cattle  were  also 
factors . 

Meat  production,  at  3,122  million  pounds,  increased  8  percent  over  1957' 
Production  did  not  increase  as  much  as  slaughter,  due  to  the  lower  weights  of 
animals  killed. 

During  1959,  Australian  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  is  expected 
to  remain  high.    Beef  exports  have  recovered  sharply  from  last  year  and  may  reach 
a  new  record  in  1959' 


LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER:    Australia,  I95+-58,  with  percent 
change  from  previous  year 


Year 

Cattle 

Calves 

■  Sheep  and  lambs 

Hogs 

Number 

Change 

Number 

Change 

'  Number 

'  Change 

Number 

Change 

1,000  : 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

195+.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1953.. 

!  3,181 
■  3,203 

•  3,079 

:  3,^55 

•  3,908  : 

:  +9 
:  +1 
:       -k  : 
:     +12  : 
+13 

:  1,369 
:  1,38+  • 
.  1,^15  ' 
1,706  : 
1,758  : 

:  +2 
+1 

:  +2 
+20 
+3 

22, +59 
:  21,1+87 

18,900 
:  22,773 
:  25,857  ' 

:       +8  j 
:       -k  : 
:     -12  ; 
:      +20  ; 
+13  : 

:  1,706 
1,9+0 

1,73^ 
1,863 
2,086 

+15 
+1+ 
:  -10 

:  +7 
+12 

Source:    FAS  reports  and  Meat  Producer  and  Exporter. 
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WEST  GERMANY  IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE 
HIDES  DECLINE  IN  I958 


West  German  imports  of  cattle  Lid.es  in  1958  declined.  19  percent  from  1951} 
but  were  above  the  levels  of  1955  and.  1956.     Imports  from  the  United.  States 
dropped  17  percent.    However,  the  United.  States  regained  its  position  as  the 
major  supplier,  as  imports  from  the  Argentine  fell  even  more  sharply. 

Imports  increased,  from  New  Zealand.,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  and  some  Western  European  countries. 

CATTLE  HIDES:    West  German  imports,  annual  I955-58 


Country  of  origin 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Percent 
change  1958 
from  1957 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 

• 

United  States  :  62,160 

Ar  ge  nt  ina  :  4-1  f  7+2 

France  :  1^,397 

Uruguay  :  10,926 

Netherlands  :  8,89+ 

New  Zealand  :  3,787 

Australia  :  5,006 

Denmark  :  6,9^9 

Canada  :  7;  615 

Italy  :  7,062 

Switzerland  :  5  ^  933 

Belgium  :  5,830 

Paraguay  :  1,959 

Union  of  South  Africa  :  1,U69 

Rhodesias-Nyasaland  :  6,55^ 

Others  :  11,753 

Total  :  202,036 


1,000 
pounds 

++,366 
60,525 
±k,26d 
12,50^ 

8,1+11 
8,3^ 
7,559 

M83 
+,7^5 
+,52+ 
+,10+ 
3, 9^5 
3,653 
2,565 
12,126 


I,  000 
pounds 

79,027 
81,756 
8,0^9 
l^-,988 

10,719 

II,  988 
11,631 

5,021 
11,109 
+,666 
6,103 

3,099 
3,6+6 

1,393 
2,865 
12,3^-0 


1,000 
pounds 

65,782 
52,997 
7,571 
5,365 
12,700 
13,368 
10,1+2 

7,239 
10,500 

1,253 

^,969 

2,003 
1,271 
3,507 
13,^05 


Percent 

-17 

-35 
-6 
-6k 
+18 
+16 

-13 
+hh 

-5 
-73 
-23 

+32 
-h5 
-9 
+22 

+9 


205,768 


268,  to 


216,393 


-19 


Source:    Per  Aussenhandel  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland. 


URUGUAYAN  WOOL  EXPORTS 
INCREASE  IN  MARCH 


Exports  of  Uruguayan  wools  in  March  were  higher  than  February  exports.  The 
U.S.S.R.  continued  to  be  the  major  destination.    Exports  of  grease  wool  totaled 
15,711  bales,  of  which  9,06^-  bales  were  shipped  to  the  U.S.S.R.     Shipments  of 
scoured  wool  totaled  5,133  bales,  and  tops  came  to  ^,900  bales.    There  were  only 
23  bales  of  tops  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  March. 
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Uruguayan  shipments  of  raw  wool  in  the  first  half  of  the  1953-59 
season  totaled  92,236  "bales  (85.9  million  pounds),  compared  with  97 
million  pounds  in  the  entire  1957-53  season.    Exports  of  tops  during 
October-March  were  20,937  hales  (13.8  million  pounds). 


WOOL:    Uruguayan  exports  by  type  and  country  of  destination, 

October-March  1953-59 


Country 

[  Greasy 

Scoured 

Tops 

• 

:  Bales  1/ 

Bales  1/ 

Bales  1/ 

 :     1,958  ; 

1,178 

:  0 

Q 

1  TOT 

1,  f21 

 :      3,596  : 

:  ^9 

:  3,23^ 

 :     1,135  : 

2,55^ 

:  l,Bkk 

 :     3,021  ; 

2,972  • 

.  5,732 

 :  753 

:  90h 

 ':  168 

:  m 

:  2,33^ 

 :  10,721 

2,318  • 

:  79 

 :    11,919  : 

M31 

:  313 

:  0 

:  0 

 :     3,011  : 

1,326 

:  873 

 :  7,550 

7,155 

3,903 

 :    69,35^  : 

22,032 

20,937 

l/  Average  bale  weights  are  estimated  as  follows:  Greasy--!, 057 
pounds,  scoured--550  pounds;  tops--66o  pounds. 

Source:     La  Exportacion  del  Uruguay. 


AUSTRALIA  LIBERALIZES  IMPORTS  OF 
SOME  DOLLAR -AREA  GOODS 

Australia  has  made  changes  in  import  license  restrictions  which 
will  affect  the  import  of  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities.  Items 
transferred  on  March  31  to  the  "all -country"  list  include  molasses, 
linseed  cake  and  meal,  cocoa  butter,  cocoa  beans,  copra,  coconuts, 
artificial  hog  casings,  tea,  tung  oil,  and  certain  cotton  and 
synthetic  yarns. 

This  action  reflects  the  gradual  improvement  in  Australia's 
foreign  exchange  position  over  the  past  2  years. 
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SONORA  FEEDER  CATTLE 
EXPORTS  DROP 

Cattle  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  northern  Mexican  State  of 
Sonora,  which  traditionally  markets  animals  in  the  United  States ,  were  reduced 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1959  due  to  smaller  Mexican  export  quotas  and  in- 
creased export  taxes. 

The  50,000-head  export  quota  for  the  h  months  ending  April  30.,  1959;  was 
exhausted  in  early  March.    There  is  now  an  estimated  "backlog"  of  over  20,000 
head  of  cattle  to  be  exported  from  Sonora  to  the  United  States.    Recent  prices 
for  feeder  steers  have  averaged  from  k.5  to  5*0  pesos  per  kilo  ($16.33  "to 
$18. l4  per  100  pounds). 

Unusually  low  rainfall  has  hurt  Sonoran  pastures.  Livestock  are  said  to 
be  in  poor  condition,  and  ranchers  are  eager  to  export  their  animals  in  order 
to  conserve  feed. 

RECORD  LAMBING  PERCENTAGE 
IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Zealand's  lambing  percentage  for  the  1958  season  slightly  exceeded  100 
percent- -a  new  record.    The  number  of  breeding  ewes  at  30,377^5^8  was  also  a 
record,  and  thus  the  31>039;08l  lambs  saved  was  substantially  greater  than  any 
other  year. 

The  lambing  percentage  was  106  on  the  South  Island  and  95  on  the  North 
Island.    The  largest  percentage  for  a  district  was  112  in  Southland  (the 
southern  part  of  the  South  Island) . 

Even  with  the  high  average  lambing  percentage,  research  workers  are  con- 
cerned about  the  large  number  of  ewes  which  fail  to  breed.    This  may  be  due  to 
warm  weather  at  breeding  time  and  the  fact  that  the  ewes  often  are  overfat. 
(it  appears  that  shearing  of  2-year-old  ewes  before  breeding  is  beneficial.) 
Also,  there  may  be  some  breed  factors  involved  since  the  shy  breeders  are  more 
likely  to  be  Romneys  than  crossbreds. 

In  the  United  States  a  195'3  lambing  percentage  of  97,  with  20,779,000  lambs 
saved,  was  also  a  record. 

WEST  GERMANY  AGREES  TO  BUY 
NEW  ZEALAND  APPLES  AND  PEARS 

West  Germany  and  New  Zealand  have  signed  a  trade  agreement  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services.    Under  one  provision  of  the  agreement,  West 
Germany  has  agreed  to  import  not  less  than  3«5  million  deutschemarks  (about 
$83,000)  worth  of  New  Zealand  apples  and  pears  in  the  year  ending  March  31;  i960. 

The  agreement  runs  until  March  31 ,  19^1,  and  then  will  remain  in  force  until 
3  months  after  either  government  gives  written  notice  of  its  intention  to  end  it. 
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MEXICO  HARVESTING 
LARGE  WHEAT  CROP 

Mexico  is  now  harvesting  a  near-record  -wheat  crop,  according  to 
recent  reports.    Though  it  is  too  early  for  definite  estimates,  the 
outturn  is  expected  to  be  almost  50  million  bushels.    Wheat  production 
has  exceeded  that  figure  only  in  1957.    Acreage  is  estimated  at  2.2 
million  acres,  about  12  percent  above  the  195^  area,  but  6  percent 
less  than  the  record  acreage  in  1957 • 

Carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  March  were  estimated  at  about  1^ 
million  bushels.    Total  supplies  for  use  during  1959-60  will,  there- 
fore, more  than  cover  domestic  requirements,  which  are  placed  at  about 
55  million  bushels  for  the  current  season.    With  domestic  use  at  that 
level,  carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  March  i960  would  be  about  9 
million  bushels.    No  imports  or  exports  are  forecast  for  1959-60. 

YUGOSLAVIA'S  GRAIN 
PROSPECTS  GOOD 

Condition  of  the  1959  winter  grain  crop  in  Yugoslavia  is  good-to- 
excellent  throughout  the  country.    Spring-sown  small  grains  have  come 
up  well  and  the  outlook  for  them  is  also  promising.    Most  of  the  barley 
and  oats  is  spring -sown.    Corn  planting  is  now  under  way.  Following 
a  mild  winter,  weather  favored  spring  work,  and  plowing  was  completed 
earlier  than  usual. 

Winter  snows  were  not  as  heavy  as  usual,  but  soil  moisture  is 
considered  adequate  to  produce  good  crops  this  year  if  spring  rains 
are  normal.    Domestic  varieties  of  winter  wheat  look  good,  and  that 
of  Italian  varieties  is  outstanding.    The  area  seeded  to  winter  wheat 
is  estimated  at  about  5  million  acres,  of  which  about  7^-5  >  000  acres 
are  in  Italian  varieties. 

Corn  planting  was  expected  to  begin  the  second  or  third  week  of 
April.    Out  of  a  planned  total  of  about  6.2  million  acres,  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  acres  were  to  be  planted  in  hybrid  corn.  Farmers 
who  want  to  grow  hybrid  corn  must  buy  their  seed  from  cooperatives 
under  a  joint  production  contract  covering  seed,  fertilizer,  deep 
tractor-plowing,  and  technical  advice. 

CANADA'S  MARCH  31  GRAIN 
STOCKS  SMALLER 

Total  stocks  of  the  k  major  grains  in  Canada  on  March  31>  1959* 
were  still  well  above  average  though  smaller  than  stocks  of  the  past 
3  years.    Current  stocks  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  totaled  30.5 
million  short  tons,  compared  with  35.^  million  a  year  earlier. 
(Continued  on  following  page) 
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The  largest  decline  was  in  wheat;  current  stocks  of  707  million  bushels 
were  109  million  less  than  on  March  31,  1958,  an(3-  197  million  less  than  the 
record  stocks  in  1957*    An  estimated  330  million  bushels ,  representing  k"J  per- 
cent of  the  total;  were  held  on  farms.    These  were  the  smallest  farm  stocks  of 
wheat  since  1955. 

Stocks  of  oats  were  estimated  at  2kk  million  bushels,  compared  with  311 
million  in  I958  and  the  19*19-58  average  of  255  million.     Of  the  total  of  2kk 
million  bushels  this  year,  205  were  still  on  farms.    Barley  stocks  of  201  mil- 
lion bushels  were  moderately  below  the  1958  total  of  217  million  but  above  the 
19^9-58  average  of  170  million  bushels.    Current  rye  stocks  of  11.8  million 
bushels  were  well  below  l6.k  million  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  I8.5 
million. 


GRAIN:    Canadian  grain  stocks,  March  31,  1959  with  comparisons 


Position 


Wheat 


Oats 


Barley 


Rye 


:  1,000 

:  bushels 

In  Canada:  : 

On  farms  :  330,180 

Country  elevators  :  236,585 

Interior  private  and  mill  elevators.:  8,3*1-0 

Interior  terminal  elevators  :  13,339 

Vancourver-New  Westminster  : 

elevators  :  9  792 

Victoria  elevator  :  I4.32 

Prince  Rupert  elevator  : 

Churchill  elevator  :  1+  916 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  elevators..:  50,099 

Storage  afloat  :  9,37*1- 

In  transit  -  rail  :  12,705 

Eastern  elevators  :  28,602 

Eastern  mill  bins  1/   :  2,3*4)- 

Western  mill  bins  1/   :  131 


Total  2/   :  706,8*10 


Total  March  31,  1958  3/   :  815,817 


1,000 
bushels 

205,  to 

23,1*1-9 
677 
56 

1,0*19 


ko 

10,57^ 

308 

535 
2,*j-63 
172 

6 


1,000 
bushels 

1*^2,500 
26,68*1- 
1,891 
1,228 

*4-,685 
18 
96*+ 

18,598 
99k 
1,605 
2,109 
k 
1 


2kk,k29 


201,282 


310,58*)- 


217A25 


1,000 
bushels 

7,760 
1,927 
27 


25 


1,727 

161 
175 

 1 


11,805 


l6,*J-37 


Average  19*19-58  :  589,727 


255,kk2 


170,392 


18,5^1 


l/  Excludes  small  quantities  of  grain  going  into  ground  feeds.     2/  Preliminary 
estimate;  subject  to  revision.     3/  Includes  some  barley  and  rye  stored  in  the 
United  States. 


From  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES:     Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets, 

with  comparisons 
 (U.  S,  cents  per  pound) 


Butter 

t 

: 

Cheese 

Country,  market,  and  i 
description  s 

Quotations 

Quotations 

• 

1959  ! 

Cur-! 
rent! 

Month  s 
earlier : 

Tear  ! 
earlier; 

:  Cur-! 
,  rent! 

Month  s 
earlier : 

Year 
earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London)  i 
New  Zealand,  finest-—-! 
Australian  choicest——! 
New  Zealand,  finest  ! 

Mar. 25  i 
Mar. 25  « 

36.2  i 
35.9  ! 

36.2  i 
'  35.9  i 

28.8  ! 
28.6  s 

1                                  •  « 
►                                  •  1 

»                                  •  1 
»  • 

I  —  ^  —  M  w  WW  *  ««WW<M  ' 

'  Mar.  2$  36.lt  ! 

* 

\  Mar. 25:  35.8  | 

»  • 

»                        •  i 

:  36.U  I 
!  35.8  i 

19.1 
18.5 

Australian  choicest  i 

Australia  (Sydney)  ! 

, Mar. 26  ! 

'1*8.5  ! 

U8.5  I 

1*6.7  ! 

s  Mar. 26:  29.2  - 

29.2  j 

28.2 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin)  ! 

'Mar. 26  s 

! 

5U.8  i 

5U.8  ! 

5U.8  s 

i  Mar. 26:  30.8  i 

1   30.8  ! 

•  30.8 

Denmark  (Copenhagen)- — — : 

France  (Paris)  ! 
Charentes  creamery—-! 

Germany  (Kempt en)  i 

39.6  ! 

39.6  ! 
73.2  ■ 

66.8  ! 
!  59.0  ' 

.Mar. 19  ' 
'Mar. 31  ! 
, Mar. 25  i 
' Apr . 1 

70.5  j 
66.8  i 
59.0 

29.7  ! 

75.8  i 
67.0 

-  59.2 

United  States  ! 
92-score  creamery  (N.Y.)' 

L  Apr.l  :33.0 

i  33.0  | 

j 

:  35.0 
1 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden)  - 
Creamery  butter  -; 

;Mar.2U  j 

'38.lt  i 

U3.1  ! 

!  Mar.  20:  22.6 
!  Mar.  20:  21.1 

:  22,8  i 
!    21.3  ! 

:  22.8 
t  20.5 

Belgium  (Hasselt)  -, 

Canada  (Montreal)  ! 
1st  grade  creamery  

i Mar. 26  ; 
i  Mar.  28 

i  66.6  ' 

\  75.9  i 
I  66.3  ! 

1  65.0 

1  Mar. 28!  36.2 
: 

\  35.2" 

[75T"" 

1 

i  i 

1 

►                      •  i 
• 

Source:  Intelligence  Bulletin,  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee j  and  the  Dairy 
Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA 
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ARGENTINE  CORN  EXPORTS 
HIGHER  IN  1958-59 

Argentine  exports  of  corn--at  80,907  million  "bushels  during  the  1958-59 
marketing  year  (April -March) --were  the  largest  since  19^-7-^8,  when  112  mil- 
lion bushels  were  exported.    Exports  in  the  prewar  193^-38  period  averaged 
252  million  bushels. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  through  the  early  19^0* s  Argentina  was 
the  world's  largest  corn  exporter.     Its  exports  were  exceeded  only  occasion- 
ally by  the  United  States.    However ,  in  postwar  years ,  Argentina  has  almost 
constantly  ranked  second  to  the  United  States  in  corn  exports. 

A  bumper  harvest  in  the  spring  of  1958  increased  Argentina's  export 
availabilities  and  made  it  possible  to  export  more  corn  in  1958-59  than 
in  the  previous  year.    But  because  of  a  low  carryover  from  the  previous 
year,  the  1958  crop  could  not  be  moved  immediately.    April  1958  exports 
of  2  million  bushels  were  the  smallest  monthly  exports  in  the  1958-59 
marketing  year,  while  January  1959  shipments  of  10. 5  million  bushels  were 
the  largest.    Exports  in  the  last  month  of  the  marketing  year  (March  1959) 
dropped  to  k  million  bushels --second  lowest  in  the  12-month  period. 

The  size  of  the  crop  now  being  harvested  will  largely  determine  the 
amount  of  exports  during  the  current  marketing  year  which  began  in  April. 
Larger  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  1959  and  prospects  for  a  larger 
harvest  indicate  that  more  corn  may  be  exported  this  season  than  in  1958- 
59*    Argentine  exports,  averages  193^-^8  and  19^9-53,  and  annual  1957  and 
1958  are  shown  below. 


Year  beginning  April  1  ]  1,000  bushels 


Averages:  : 

193^-38  :  251,857 

19^9-53  :  20,768 

Annual :  : 

1957  :  31A98 

1958  :   80,907 


WEST  GERMANY  HAS  SHARP 
GAIN  IN  RICE  IMPORTS 

Rice  imports  into  West  Germany  in  1958,  at  119,751  metric  tons,  were 
sharply  above  the  89,250  tons  imported  in  1957*    The  previous  largest 
postwar  imports  were  117,000  tons  in  195&.    Prewar  (193^-38)  rice  imports 
averaged  229,000  tons  a  year. 

Four-fifths  of  1958  imports  were  brown  rice.    Predominance  of  this  type 
is  due  to  import  controls  on  milled  rice  to  protect  the  local  milling  industry. 
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For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  became  an  important  source  of  brown 
rice --the  third  largest- -supplying  12,538  tons,  compared  with  only  808  tons  in 
1957«    Egypt  was  by  far  the  principal  country  of  origin  for  this  type,  and  Italy 
and  Thailand  were  also  major  suppliers. 

In  June  1958,  the  first  import  tender  for  U.S.  rice  was  published.    At  the 
time,  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  brown  rice.    Egypt  and  Spain  were  unable  to 
deliver.    Italy's  prices  were  high,  and  Communist  China  was  having  shipping  dif- 
ficulties.   As  a  result,  U.S.  brown  rice  began  to  arrive  in  August,  and  imports 
picked  up  in  September  and  October.    Relatively  large  quantities  continue  to  be 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

WEST  GERMANY:    Rice  imports,  by  country  of  origin,  and  by 
classification,  1957  and  1958 


Country  of  origin 


1957 


1958 


Country  of  origin  :  1957 


Metric 
tons 


Milled,  not  polished 

Argentina  

Burma  

Communist  China. . . . 

Egypt   

Italy. 


:  5,37^ 
:  0 
:  25,329 
:  1,85^ 

Spain  :  20,980 

Surinam  ; 

Thailand  : 

United  States  : 


6, 
11,071 

803 

Other  countries..  ,..:2/  1,032 


Metric 
tons 

1+A35 
l*,397 
29,538 
13,819 
396 
5,316 

11,1*39 
12,538 
3/  12,351 


Total  :  76,0^5 


95,365 


Milled,  polished: 

Egypt  , 

Italy  , 

Netherlands 

Thailand  , 

United  States . . , 
Other  countries, 


V 

200 

3,1*35 


2,958 

88 

l*,957 
361 
ill 
1 


3, 


8,1*76 


:  Metric 
:  tons 

1,323 
. :  0 
.:  503 
,:  h,^Gk 
.:  2,065 
Other  countries..  :l/  1,062 


Other,  broken: 

Burma  , 

China  

Netherlands . . 

Thailand  

United  States 


Total. 
All  rice: 
Argentina. . 

Burma  

China  

Egypt  

Italy  

Netherlands 


9,517 


...:  2,831 
...:  6,697 
...:  V 

25,329 
...:  2,099 
...:  3,988 

Spain  :  20,980 

Surinam  :  6,899 

Thailand  :  15,635 

United  States  :  2,87** 

Other  countries ..: 2/  1,918 


1,1*36 
15,687 

l*,902 
32,1*96 
13,907 

5,372 
396 

5,362 
ll*,697 
13,105 
3/  12,391 


Total  :  89,250 


1/  Includes  839  tons  from  Vietnam,     2/  1,031  tons  from  Hungary.     3/  Includes  im- 
ports  (in  metric  tons)  from  the  following  countries:    Bulgaria,  3,919;  France, 
1,1*66;  and  Hungary,  6,027.     V  If  any,  included  in  "other  countries." 


Source:    Per  Aussenhandel  der  Bundesrepublik. 
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LITTLE  CHANGE  IN  PAKISTAN'S 
EDIBLE  OIL  SITUATION 

Edible  oil  supplies  in  Pakistan  in  1959-60  are  forecast  at  160,200  short 
tons,  about  5  percent  above  supplies  in  the  1958-59  marketing  year.  The 
forecast  is  based  on  a  small  increase  in  production  and  a  continuance  of  sup- 
plies of  edible  oils  from  the  United  States  under  Title  I  of  Public  Lav  480. 

Domestic  edible  oil  production  is  forecast  at  133*300  tons,  against  an 
estimated  125, 400  tons  in  1958-59  and  l4l,100  tons  in  1957-58.  Production 
in  1958-59  is  down  sharply,  primarily  because  of  a  sharp  decline  in  the  1958 
rape  and  mustard  seed  crop. 


EDIBLE  OILS:    Pakistan,  supply  and  distribution,  marketing  years 
1957-58,  1958-59  and  forecast  1959-60  l/ 


Item                          ;  1957-58 

:  Estimated 
:    1953-59  ' 

Forecast 
1959-60 

:  1,000 
:  short  tons 
Supply:  : 

1,000  : 
:  short  tons  : 

h.5  • 
:  125.4 
22.4 

1,000 
short  tons 

•  h.5 
133.3 
:  22.4 

•  152.3 

160.2 

Distribution:  : 

:     1^7.8  : 

154.6 
5.6 

152.3  : 

160.2 

1/  The  marketing  year  for  rape  and  mustard  seed  oils  begins  April  1;  cotton- 
.seed  oil    September  lj     and      sesame      seed  oil  October  1.     Only  negligible 
quantities  of  other  edible  oils  are  produced  or  imported  in  Pakistan. 
2/  Rape  and  mustard  oil  usually  account  for  50  percent  of  the  oil  produced, 
cottonseed  oil  40  percent,  and  sesame  oil  10  percent.     3/  Practically  all 
from  the  United  States  under  Public  Lav  480. 

Compiled  from  official  and  other  sources. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  edible  oil  in  Pakistan  is  less  than  4  pounds 
per  year--the  smallest  of  any  major  Free  World  country.    Any  significant  in- 
crease in  supplies  is  unlikely  because  of  foreign  exchange  difficulties, 
high  tariff  barriers,  and  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  Pakistani- farmers 
to  grow  more  oilseeds.    Probably  more  cottonseed  will  be  crushed  each  year, 
but  any  increase  in  oil  output  will  be  offset  by  population  gains. 
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U.  K.  USES  LESS  EDIBLE  VEGETABLE 
OIL  AGAIN  IN  1958 


Use  of  vegetable  oils  for  making  margarine  in  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year  was  15  percent  below  1957  and  almost  30  percent  below  1956.  This 
sharp  decline  was  partially  offset  by  the  use  of  larger  quantities  of  whale 
oil  so  that  total  fats  and  oils  used  in  margarine  dropped  only  8  percent 
and  13  percent,  respectively. 

Although  manufacturers  of  compound  cooking  fat  ( comparable  to  shorten- 
ing in  the  United  States)  used  K  percent  more  vegetable  oils  last  year  than 
in  1957;  the  quantity  used  in  1958  was  9  percent  below  peak  consumption  in 
I956.    Animal  fat  used  in  compound  cooking  fats,  although  small,  has  doubled 
since  1956. 

FATS  AND  OILS  REFINED:    United  Kingdom,  use  in  manufacturing 
margarine  and  compound  cooking  fat  l/,  annual  1956-58 


Type 

Margarine 

Compound  cooking  fat 

;  1956 

1957 

1958  2/ 

1956 

:  1957 

1958  2/ 

:  1,000 
:  short 
:  tons 

• 

1,000 
short 
tons  : 

:  1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 

:  short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

Vegetable  oils: 

 :    75.0  • 

 :  1.1 

 :  69.^ 

 :  32.5 

 :    81+. 0 

10.1  • 
1+2.6 

62.7  ! 

31.  h  : 

71.7 

23.5 

5.6  i 
38.1 
10.1 
1+1+.3 
lk. 6 
:  81.8 
13.^ 

6.7 
37.0  ' 

5.6  • 
:  3.^ 
:  9.0 
•  1+1.1+ 
:  k.5 

5.6  ■ 
26.9  « 

6.7  • 
3.3  1 
7.8 

36.0 
6.7 

3-3 

26.9 
9.0 
2.2 
9.0 

39.2 
7.8 

• 

 :  291.1 

21+6.5 

203.1+ 

1  107.6 

93.0 

97.^ 

 :  2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

:  ^.5 

7.8 

9.0 

 :  1+8.2 

75.0 

'  89.6 

•  53.8 

^9.3 

52.6 

 :  3^1.5 

323.7 

300.2 

:  165.9 

,  150.1 

159.0 

1/  Compound  cooking  fat  is  comparable  to  shortening  in  the  United  States, 
2/  Preliminary. 


Source:    Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 


Per  capita  consumption  of  margarine  was  down  again  in  1958  while  con- 
sumption of  butter  was  up  sharply.    Large  supplies  of  butter  available  at 
relatively  low  prices --during  several  months  butter  was  cheaper  than  marga- 
rine --prompted  the  switch  from  margarine  to  butter.     (Continued  on  following 
page) 
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FATS  AND  OILS,  EDIBLE:    United  Kingdom,  per  capita  consumption  by 

kind,  annual  1956-58 


Commodity 

I95O 

195  ( 

1950  1/ 

*  Pounds 

Pounds 

'  Pounds 

 :        15.6  : 

17.5 

:  20.0 

 :  16.9 

!  15.1 

:  13.6 

 :  10.8 

10.4 

:  11.1 

11.2 

3/ 

 :  53.7 

54.2 

3/ 

l/  Preliminary.  2/  Product  weight.  3/  Not  available. 
Source:    Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 


THAI  1958  OILSEED  OUTPUT  DOWN 

Thailand's  1958  oilseed  crops — peanuts,  sesame  seed,  soybeans,  and  castor 
beans — were  larger  than  in  1957 >  but  coconut  production  was  off  sharply. 

Total  output  of  oil-bearing  materials  declined  one-eighth  from  1957;  all 
attributable  to  the  drought-reduced  coconut  crop.    Coconuts  normally  account  for 
around  three-fourths  of  Thailand's  oil-producing  commodities.    The  coconuts  are 
all  used  domestically,  but  sizable  quantities  of  other  oilseeds  are  exported. 

 OILSEEDS:    Thailand,  acreage  and  production,  1957-58  


Acreage 


Kind  of  seed 


:     1957  ; 

I    ^58 1/  ; 

1957  ; 

1958  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000  acres  : 

1,000  acres  : 

short  tons 

:  short  tons 

Peanuts  (unshelled) 

• 

:  240 

:  122.1 

:  131.0 

.......:  59 

:  64 

:  23.6 

:  26.5 

 :  ^3 

:  50 

:  14.4 

:  18.4 

 :  334 

:        334  : 

2/  294.0 

:  2/  214.2 

58 

:  27.2 

:  31.4 

746 

:  481.3 

421.5 

Production 


l/  Preliminary.    2/  Copra  equivalent  of  the  estimated  production  of  coconuts. 

Supplies  of  oil  available  for  domestic  consumption- -based  on  the  oil  content 
of  retained  domestic  production- -were  15  percent  below  the  1957  level.    A  major 
share  of  the  vegetable  oil  used  in  Thailand  is  in  the  form  of  oilseeds  or  shredded 
coconut  rather  than  as  processed  oil.    There  apparently  was  little  substitution 
of  oilseeds  for  coconuts  since  exports  of  oilseeds—excluding  castor  beans- 
exceeded  the  1957  level.    Vegetable  oil  exports  in  1958  were  only  one-half  of 
1957  exports  due  primarily  to  a  halt  in  coconut  oil  shipments. 
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OILSEEDS ,  OILCAKES ,  AND  VEGETABLE  OILS:    Thailand,  exports 
by  commodity,  annual  1957  and  1958 


Item                 ;  1957 

:  Short 

:  tons 
Oilseeds:  : 

Peanuts  :  13,908 

Soybeans  :  1,553 

Cottonseed  :  5,*+52 

Sesame  seed  :  3,309 

Castor  beans  :  28,651 

Others  :  8,930 


Total  :  61,803 

Oilcakes :  : 

Peanut  :  2,769 

Copra  :  6,759 


Total  :  9,528 


1958  1/ 

Short 
tons 

16,076 
2,017 
6,899 
3,099 
17,351 
11,385 


59,827 


3,20U 
M75 


7,679 


Item 


Oils : 
Edible : 

Peanut  

Soybean  

Total  

Other  vegetable 

Coconut  

Castor  

Yang  

Other  

Total  

Total  oils 


1957 

Short 
tons 


1+85 
k 

T89 


21 
398 
2^5 


1.081 


1,570 


l/  Preliminary.    Port  of  Bangkok  only  (includes  virtually  all  exports). 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Thai  imports  of  vegetable  oil  are  usually  negligible.    However,  coconut  oil 
imports  rose  from  3  tons  in  1957  to  228  tons  in  1958,  probably  because  of  the 
reduced  supply  of  domestic  oil.    Also,  Thailand  is  currently  importing  coconuts 
from  Singapore  for  consumption  as  shredded  fresh  coconut. 

FEDERATION  OF  RHODESIA  AND  NYAS ALAND 
MARKETS  LARGE  PEANUT  CROP  IN  19 58 

Commercial  peanut  production  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
totaled  8l,000  short  tons,  shelled  basis,  in  1958.  This  was  more  than  double 
the  38, 3^0  tons  of  1957  and  was  the  largest  commercial  crop  in  recent  years. 

Southern  Rhodesia's  production  for  market  has  accounted  for  over  ^5  percent 
of  the  total  commercial  crop  in  the  last  k  years.    About  one-fourth  of  it  goes 
into  the  trade  as  nuts  and  the  remainder  is  used  to  produce  oil  (of  which  2,^+5^ 
and  951  short  tons  were  exported  in  1956"  and  1957,  respectively)  cake  and  other 
products.    Most  of  market  production  in  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia  (espe- 
cially in  the  Eastern  Province)  is  exported  as  nuts. 

Peanuts  are  one  of  the  most  important  crops  produced  in  the  Federation,  and 
are  about  the  only  oilbearing  crop  exploited  in  the  country  for  the  extraction 
of  edible  oil.    Production  is  adequate  and,  in  order  that  local  industry  may 
prosper,  imports  are  not  encouraged. 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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The  fats  and  oils  industry  in  the  Federation  is  virtually  confined  to  2 
concerns  in  Salisbury  and  a  soap  factory  in  Bulawayo.    In  addition  to  soap 
and  byproducts ,  the  first  2  produce  edible  products  such  as  margarine,  cook- 
ing oils  and  shortening.    Peanuts,  tallow,  and  palm  kernels  are  the  most 
important  raw  materials  used.    Tallow  is  imported  mainly  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  palm  kernels  from  Mozambique,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Angola. 

Except  for  peanuts,  oilseed  crops  in  the  Federation  are  still  largely 
experimental.    Results  so  far  have  been  encouraging  for  the  production  of 
soybeans,  castor  beans,  and  sunflower  seed. 

Tung  nuts  do  well  in  hilly  Nyas aland,  the  only  region  that  produces 
tung  nuts  on  an  appreciable  scale.    Yearly  output  is  slightly  above  1,120 
short  tons  of  oil,  but  when  existing  plantations  are  in  full  bearing  they 
can  yield  up  to  2,2^0  tons.    Tung  orchards  are  now  neglected,  however,  be- 
cause of  poor  prices  and  lack  of  demand  in  world  markets.    In  May  1957  sales 
to  Britain  were  at  t  ihk  a  long  ton  (l8  cents  per  pound).    In  early  April 
1959  "the  market  value  was  about  t  60  to  h  70  (7*5  to  8.8  cents).  (Oil 
exports  to  all  destinations  totaled  865  and  836  short  tons  in  1956  and  1957 > 
respectively.)    Because  of  these  market  contingencies,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  tung  production  will  expand  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

INDONESIA'S  RECORDED  COPRA  EXPORTS  DOWN  70 
PERCENT  IN  FIRST  3  QUARTERS  OF  1958 

Indonesia's  registered  exports  of  copra  in  January-September  1958 
totaled  5^862  long  tons,  a  decline  of  70  percent  from  the  comparable 
period  in  1957 •    Shipments  to  Europe  fell  98  percent  while  those  to  Asia 
were  off  about  60  percent. 

On  a  total  shipments  basis,  Indonesia's  copra  exports  for  the  period 
January-September  1958  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year.  Approximately 
90,000  long  tons,  unrecorded,  went  to  Malaya-Singapore,  North  Borneo,  and 
India.  An  additional  50  to  100,000  tons  moved  to  Europe  and  smaller  quan- 
tities went  to  other  areas,  primarily  Latin-America.  Earlier  reports  from 
Indonesia  indicated  that  total  unregistered  shipments  in  January -August 
1958  totaled  225,000  tons  to  all  destinations. 

Copra  cake  exports  in  the  first  9  months  of  1958  were  off  13  percent 
from  January-September  1957 • 

Palm  oil  shipments  in  the  first  3  quarters  of  1958  were  about  equal  to 
those  of  the  comparable  period  in  1957- 

Palm  kernel  exports  in  January-September  1958  were  15  percent  below 
the  volume  shipped  in  the  first  9  months  of  1957* 

Total  shipments  in  February  1959  are  reported  as  follows:    copra-  10,2^3 
long  tons;  copra  cake -1,091  long  tons;  palm  oil-6,515  short  tons;  and  palm 
kernels -2, 623  short  tons. 
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Continent  and  country 
of  destination 

: 

Copra 

Copra  cake 

1957 

January-Sept  ember 

1957 

January-S  eptember 

1957 

1958  2/ 

1957 

1958  2/ 

m 

Long  'tons 

Long  tons 

Long  tons 

Europe: 

• 

i,5oo 
1*9,785 

i  760 
t  1,500 

22,110* 

»               — - 

!  U,U67 
10,003 

3U2 
30,1*35 

828 

!  3,038 
!  7,805 
:  31*2 
19,327 
58U 

1  1*3,176 

5,107 
!  3,127 

:  1,285 
:  — 

292 
16,539 
19U 

t  3,308 

23,808 
1,000 

:  22,821* 
1,000 

58,225 

1  — 

20,270 

11,905 

3,51*5 

I  2,61*7 

H*7 

896 
1*7,1*80 

;  ~~ 

Tt_  J  J.  _  J     TTJ  J  - 

ol*9 

8U9 

H*,192 

i  10,875 

97,972 

60,982 

l,2o5 

122,037 

:  87,791* 

:  77,090 

Asia: 

2,821 
11,969 
28,396 
11*1*,  081* 

s  2,821 
11,969 
21,162 

i  9,51*3 
1*1*,  03U 

t 

189 

87,699 

1,81*9 

\  570 

187,270 

123,651 

53,577 

1,81*9 

570     :  189 

1*3 

Hi 

9 

285, 21*2 

181*,  633 

51*,  862     :  123,929 

88,378 

77,288 

1/  Net  weight.  2/  Preliminary. 
Compiled  from  official  sources. 


PALM  OIL  AND  PALM  KERNELS:    Indonesia,  exports  1/  by  country  of  destination, 
1957  and  January-September  1957  and  1958 


:                          Palm  oil 

Palm  kernels 

uontinem;  ana  country  . 

of  destination       J  1957 

January-September 

1957 

J  anuary-S  ept  emb  er 

1957 

1958  2/ 

1957 

195b  2/ 

1  Short  tons 
North  America:  : 

Short  tons 

1*38  • 
1*63 

Short  tons 
1,763 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

901 

1,763 

Europe:  : 

•  2,81*2 

!  9,831 
t  1*,0U* 
60,689 

8,590 

7,1*1*0 
7,606 
:  51,71*1* 

1*1*1 
7,312 

1  15,651 

7,526 
259 
I*,  598 

2,939 
163 

5,2U8 
!  11,181 

:  77,376 

75,386 

23,1*01* 

16,1*29 

15,1*85 

Asia:  : 

13,1*35 
s  2,783 
s  1*,026 

7,779 
5,719 
t        I*,  858 
3,153 

20,057 
999 

16,677 
811 

11,166 
1,830 

1  1*82 

•  20,21*1* 

21,569 

21,056 

l7,j*88 

13,1*78 

Oceania:  : 

603 

612  ! 

21 

:  99,11*5 

99,261*      :       U*,l*60      :       33,917      :  28,963 

1/  Net  weight.  2/  Preliminary. 
Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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TRANSSHIPMENTS  OF  MEXICAN 
COTTON  DOWN  IN  JANUARY 

Transshipments  of  Mexican  cotton  through  U.  S.  ports  were  61,000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross)  in  January  1959 --down  20  percent  from  December  transshipments  of 
76,000  bales,  and  ik  percent  below  the  71,000  bales  in  January  1958.    The  U.  S. 
ports  through  which  most  of  the  January  1959  transshipments  moved  were:  Browns- 
ville 37,000  bales;  San  Diego  1^,000;  Los  Angeles  3,000;  Long  Beach  3,000;  and 
Houston  3,000. 

Transshipments  in  August- January  1958-59  were  ^-83,000  bales,  compared  with 
539;000  bales  a  year  earlier.    Principal  destinations  during  August -January 
1958-59;  with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    West  Germany 
117,000  bales  (110,000);  Italy  77,000  (25,000);  United  Kingdom  69,000  (81,000); 
Belgium  51,000  (68,000);  Japan  28,000  (110,000);  Netherlands  22,000  (7^,000); 
Australia  20,000  (11,000);  and  Switzerland  19,000  (18,000). 

URUGUAY *S  COTTON  IMPORTS  UP 

Cotton  imports  into  Uruguay  during  August -January  of  the  current  season 
amounted  to  17,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  up  6  percent  from  imports  of  16,000 
bales  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 

The  U.S.S.R.  and  Greece  were  Uruguay's  major  suppliers  in  the  period  under 
review--6,000  and  7*000  bales,  respectively.    There  were  no  imports  from  these 
countries  in  the  corresponding  period  last  season. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  only  93  bales  in  August -January,  com- 
pared with  8,000  bales  in  the  first  half  of  1957-58.    However,  imports  of  U.  S. 
cotton  are  expected  to  increase  during  the  remainder  of  this  season.    Under  a 
Public  Law  k&0  agreement  signed  in  February,  Uruguay  will  buy  about  21,000  bales 
of  U.S.  cotton.    The  delivery  period  began  on  April  10,  1959;  an(3.  will  continue 
through  December  31,  1959* 

Cotton  consumption  during  August -January  was  about  19,000  bales.  Shortages 
of  raw  cotton  prevented  many  mills  from  running  at  full  capacity,  and  some  mills 
almost  completely  ceased  operations.    The  arrival  of  the  U.S.  Public  Law  ^80 
cotton  is  expected  to  relieve  the  critical  stock  shortage  and  enable  mills  to 
resume  full  operations.    Beginning  cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1958,  were  only 
5,000  bales  and  by  January  31;  1959;  they  had  dropped  to  about  2,000  bales. 

Cotton  production  this  season  increased  to  an  estimated  2,000  bales,  com- 
pared with  about  1,000  bales  in  previous  years.    Harvested  cotton  acreage  in 
1958-59  is  estimated  at  around  2,300  acres.    About  1,200  acres  were  abandoned 
this  season  due  to  heavy  rains  and  storms  late  in  the  growing  season.  Continuing 
efforts  of  the  government  to  expand  cotton  production  may  result  in  some  in- 
creases in  coming  years.    However,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  increases  will  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  cotton  import  requirements. 
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PAKISTAN  EXPORTS  MORE 
COTTON  IN  1958-59 

Pakistan's  cotton  exports  in  the  first  7  months  of  the  1958-59  season  (August- 
February)  totaled  2^2,000  hales  (500  pounds  gross)--up  31  percent  from  the  185,000 
hales  exported  in  the    same  months  of  1957-58.    The  increase  is  attributed  to 
larger  early-season  exports  under  the  export  incentive  scheme  for  old-crop  Desi 
cotton,  and  to  barter  deals  with  Communist  countries,  mainly  China. 

Quantities  exported  to  principal  destinations  during  August -February  1958- 59 , 
with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Japan  130,000  bales 
(107,000) j  Communist  China  51,000  (2^,000);  Hong  Kong  15,000  (15,000);  Hungary 
13,000  (0);  United  Kingdom  11,000  (5,000);  United  States  5,000  (8,000);  West 
Germany  U,000  (U,000);  Poland  k,000  (0);  Netherlands  2,000  (877);  and  France 
2,000  (17,000). 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  change  in  government  in  October  1958, 
Pakistani  cotton  prices  were  generally  above  world  levels.    However,  under  the 
new  regime,  prices  of  some  qualities  have  declined  to  the  lowest  level  in  6  years 
as  a  result  of  the  new  governmental  policies  aimed  at  checking  inflation,  stabi- 
lizing prices,  increasing  exports,  and  controlling  speculation  in  the  local  cotton 
market.    Although  the  price  of  Pakistani  cotton  is  now  competitive  on  world  mar- 
kets, export  sales  have  fallen  off  in  recent  weeks. 

Karachi  spot  prices  for  some  qualities  have  declined  as  much  as  7  cents  a 
pound  since  late  September,  while  declines  in  c.i.f.  liverpool  prices  for  Pakis- 
tani growths  range  from  h  to  7  cents  a  pound.    Liverpool  quotations  for  Pakistani 
cotton  on  April  23,  1959,  with  September  25,  1958,  prices  in  parentheses,  were: 
Punjab  289F,  Middling  1-inch,  28.17  cents  per  pound  (3^.50  cents);  Punjab  LSS, 
Middling  15/l6-inch,  26, kl  (30.1l)j  and  Punjab  hF ,  Middling  7/8-inch  26.12  (29.53). 

Pakistan's  1958-59  cotton  crop  is  now  estimated  at  1,350,000  bales  from 
3,500,000  acres — down  slightly  from  last  year's  crop  of  1,370,000  bales  from 
3,563,000  acres.    Production  declined  in  most  cotton-growing  areas  in  West 
Pakistan  due  to  water  shortages  at  planting  time,  less  favorable  weather,  and 
some  insect  damage.    Better  weather  and  adequate  water  supplies  resulted  in  pro- 
duction increases  in  the  western  region  of  Hyderabad-Khairpur  and  in  East  Pakistan. 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  current  season  is  expected  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  900,000  bales  used  in  1957-58.    Domestic  demand  for  cotton  goods  continues 
strong  and  some  increase  is  expected  in  exports  of  yarn  and  fabrics  as  a  result  of 
the  export  incentive  scheme  for  textiles.    Under  this  plan,  exporters  of  cotton 
goods  are  entitled  to  20  percent  of  the  total  foreign  exchange  they  earn.  They 
may  use  their  foreign  exchange  to  import  a  wide  range  of  items  including  much- 
needed  mill  equipment  and  spare  parts. 

Pakistan  imported  3,000  bales  of  U.S.  cotton  during  August-February  under 
Public  Law  hQO.    Approximately    2,000  bales  were  upland  type  and  the  remainder 
were  extra-long  staple  American  Egyptian.    Cotton  stocks  on  March  1,  1959,  were 
estimated  at  about  925,000  bales,  compared  with  about  900,000  a  year  earlier. 
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U.  K.  IMPORTING  AND  USING 
LESS  COTTON  THIS  SEASON 

Cotton  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  thus  far  in  1958-59  are  well  "below 
last  season.    As  in  many  other  principal  foreign  importing  countries,  U.K.  mill 
operators  have  limited  purchases  in  1958-59  due  to  weaker  demand  for  cotton 
goods  and  declining  cotton  prices. 

During  the  first  half  (August -January)  of  1958-59  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
ported ^7 > 000  bales  of  cotton.    This  was  a  decline  of  36  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.    The  sharpest  drop  was  in  imports  of  U.S.  cotton,  which  were  76  per- 
cent below  the  first  half  of  1957-58.    Increased  imports  from  most  other 
suppliers  partly  of f set  the  lower  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Quantities  imported  from  major  sources  during  August -January  1958-59;  with 
comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Mexico  116,000  bales  (127,000) ; 
United  States  91,000  (372,000);  Sudan  56,000  (73,000);  Peru  Uo,000  (28,000); 
Nigeria  37,000  (23,000);  Iran  2^,000  (13,000);  Turkey  17,000  (13,000);  and 
Uganda  12,000  (8,000).     Imports  from  Mexico  include  Mexican  cotton  transshipped 
through  U.  S.  ports --an  estimated  69,000  bales  in  August -January  1958-59  and 
81,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Cotton  consumption  is  also  running  below  that  a  year  ago.  Manufacturers 
of  cotton  goods  continue  to  buy  on  a  limited  basis  despite  a  decline  in  yarn 
prices  following  the  recent  termination  of  the  Yarn  Spinners'  Association 
agreement.    Consumption  during  August -December  1958,  at  536,000  bales,  was  down 
18  percent  from  the  65^, 000  bales  used  in  the  same  months  of  1957 • 

Cotton  stocks  on  January  1,  1959,  were  around  ^30,000  bales,  a  decline  of 
22  percent  from  beginning  stocks  of  550,000  bales  on  August  1,  1958. 

Prices  of  U.S.  upland  cotton  on  the  Liverpool  market  are  now  about  3  to  5 
cents  a  pound  below  the  levels  of  January  1958,  while  prices  for  comparable 
foreign  growths,  many  of  which  are  at  long-time  lows,  are  around  6  to  10  cents 
less  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  some  foreign  growths  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  are  more  than  20  cents  a  pound  below  the  January  1958  level.  Prices, 
c.i.f.  Liverpool,  on  April  16,  1959,  f°r  U.  S.  and  comparable  foreign  upland - 
"type  growths,  were: 


Country 

'  Quality 

;    u.  s.  ; 

'  comparable 
quality 

Price  per  pound 

;  Shipment 

'  Foreign 

:    U.  S. 

period 

Cents 

Cents 

Punjab  289F  SG 
•Matamoros 

M  1"  : 

27.70 

!  28.6^ 

:  April 

:    M  1-1/32" 
SM  1-1/32" 
SM  1-1/16" 

M  1-1/32"  : 
:  SM  1-1/32" 
SM  1-1/16"  : 

27.59  : 

27.59 

27.59 

30.52 
31.99 
.  32.37  ■ 

April 
:  April 
April 
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FROSTS  IN  EUROPE  HIT  FRUIT 

Fruit-damaging  frosts  were  reported  last  week  in  widely  separated  areas 
of  Europe.    Damage  to  apples  and  grapes  is  reported  from  the  Trentino  area  of 
Italy,  from  Northern  Switzerland,  and  from  the  Bordeaux  and  Lorraine  Districts 
of  France.    No  definite  estimates  of  the  damage  are  yet  available. 

STORMS  AND  FLOODS  DAMAGE 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  CROPS 

Recent  storm  and  flood  losses  to  crops  and  livestock  in  Argentina,  Brazil 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  are  expected  to  be  heavy;  extent  of  the  damage  probably 
will  not  be  known  for  some  time. 

In  the  northern  Argentine  provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Chaco,  Corrientes, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Santa  Fe,  storm  damage  to  crops  is  estimated  at  50  to  60 
percent  for  cotton,  and  20  percent  for  corn.  Heavy  tobacco  losses  are  ex- 
pected, with  less  damage  to  citrus  and  rice. 

Unconfirmed  reports  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  southern  Brazil  indicate 
heavy  flood  losses  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  of  the  rice,  corn,  and  bean  crops 
which  were  being  harvested.    Uruguay  reports  a  storm-damage  loss  of  kO  per- 
cent of  its  sunflower  crop  and  35  percent  of  its  rice  crop.    The  fall  potato 
crop,  estimated  near-record  before  the  storm,  is  said  to  have  started  to  rot 
in  the  fields.    Paraguay  reports  some  storm  damage  to  corn  and  cotton. 
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